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“Your father was turned out ef the house”—>p. 629, 


TWO STORIES IN ONE. 
BY WILLIAM GILBERT, AUTHOR OF “DE PROFUNDIS,” “ SHIRLEY HALL ASYLUM,” ETC. 
aaah ise 
CuapreR XXVII.—Famity Marress. 
N spite of every effort on the part of the police, | ployed assured us that he had not only communi- 
and the liberal reward offered by my father, we | cated personally with every recruiting sergeant in 
were unable to obtain any information respecting | Westminster, but had also made inquiries of those 
my brother Edmond. The officer my father had em- | employed in the neighbourhood of the Tower, yet 
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no young man answering to Edmond’s description 
was to be found among those who had enlisted in 
either Her Majesty’s service or the East India Com- 
pany’s. In fact, the officer himself, notwithstanding 
my father’s request to the contrary, insisted that it 
was useless to carry the matter further, and we 
reluctantly gave up the search, 

A singular change now came over my dear father, 
As long as the excitement occasioned by the reports 
we heard from the police officers—twisting as he 
did every ambiguous expression in them into a hope 
of success—lasted, his mental energies were kept fully 
alive. But now that we had decided to abandon all 
further research, he appeared to sink into a state of 
morbid, sorrowful quietude, as if he had resigned him- 
self to a cruel and continued affliction, which he was 
unable to throw off. By degrees the sorrow began 
to have an effect on his personal appearance, and 
from the fine erect old man he was before Edmond 
had left us, he now stooped considerably, and his 
gait was slow and feeble. For some time both my 
mother and myself attempted to close our eyes to 
these sad facts, but it was in vain. My father’s 
despondency evidently increased so much that my 
mother determined to insist on his leaving business. 
We anticipated at first that we should meet with 
considerable resistance on his part, but this was not 
the case. He acceded to my mother’s advice with- 
out offering any opposition, and in a few months 
the business, and everything connected with it, 
had been disposed of. My father and mother still 
continued to reside in the house they had inhabited 
for so many years, a separation having being effected 
between the dwelling and the business portion of the 
premises. 

I say my father and mother still continued to 
reside in Spital Square, but that was hardly the case. 
The medical man, fearing my father’s illness might 
become worse, advised his removal to Brighton, not 
only for change of air, but that he might be able to 
take some exercise as well. In town he rarely left 
the house, and seemed to dread meeting his friends, 
though without reason, for all showed him in his 
trouble the greatest delicacy and kind feeling. And 
then it should be remembered that the fact of 
Edmond’s dishonesty was known only to my father, 
my mother, and myself. I need hardly say that we 
faithfully kept the secret, so that not a word on the 
subject was whispered abroad. 

After my father had been at Brighton a short 


time, a most favourable change took place in his | 
bodily health, and my mother began to have great | 


hopes that in time his mind would also recover from 
the nervous shock it had received. After remaining 
there for some weeks they went to the Isle of Wight, 


and from thence to other places on the southern | 
coast, occasionally returning for a week or a fort- 
night to London, when, on each occasion, I could see 
a visible improvement in my father’s health. 








Let me now return to my own personal narrative, 
My husband continued in the house of business, but 
with what object I could hardly guess. He told me 
he received no emolument for his services; and on 
my asking him whether he was likely to become a 
partner in the firm, he said there was not the 
slightest possibility of his doing anything of the 
kind, even if it were offered him; and this answer 
he made in so abrupt a manner that I thought it 
better not to press the subject further. In his 
behaviour to me and my child he was uniformly 
kind, but as time passed on I began to see enough 
of his disposition to be aware it would be dangerous 
to tread even lightly on subjects of which he dis- 
approved; and that to a certain extent kept 
me silent on matters I ought otherwise to have 
spoken of, 

On one subject connected with his business [| 
would willingly have spoken to him, if I had had the 
courage, and this was of so grave a description that 
I even then frequently blamed myself for keeping 
silence. My husband would often leave me for a 
month or two ata time, being called from London on 
business matters. Although I had not the slightest 
reason to doubt his statement, there was one curious 
feature connected with the repeated journeys he 
made. Why should he take such immense trouble if 
he were to receive no ultimate profit by it? Then, 
again, there was another point which afforded me con- 
siderable uneasiness. Frequently during his absence 
I was in want of money, and even had to defer the 
payment of our tradesmen’s bills. On one occasion 
I received so much annoyance on this subject, that 
I at length determined to bring it under the notice of 
my husband. Choosing my opportunity one evening 
when he appeared to be in especial good humour, 
I told him of the annoyance I had been subjected 
to by a butcher, who very uncivilly demanded the 
money owing to him. 

«‘ Why don’t you send off the impertinent fellow?” 
said my husband. ‘There are surely plenty of 
other butchers in the neighbourhood, and we are not 
obliged to buy our meat solely of one.” 

“ But he is not the only tradesman who has been 
importunate for his money,” I said, now summoning 
up courage, “although the others have not been as 
impertinent to me. I trust on another occasion, 
when you are obliged to leave London, you will give 





me sufficient money to defray the current expenses 
of the house.” , 

“ Certainly I will; and in case I should forget it, 
you must be sure and remind me.” And here the 
| conversation dropped. 

The next time my husband left London, however, 
| he gave me no notice of his intention; and his absence 
| this time being a long one, I was subjected to much 
| annoyance. ‘True, I knew perfectly well I had but 
to apply to my father, and I should receive any 
| assistance I required, but my pride revolted at the 
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idea, as I feared it would tend to lower my husband said my husband, hastily; “and I insist on having a 
in the eyes of my parents. | reply.” 


When my husband returned, I told him the in-| ‘“ Well, then,” I answered, “let me ask in what 
convenience I had been put to during his absence, | manner has the baron behaved more liberally to me 
and requested him to give me a sum of money before than my father has to you?” 
he left the house the next morning, to enable me to; ‘I don’t see much similarity in the cases,” he said. 


discharge the bills then owing. “And I submit that they are identical,” I replied. 
“Nonsense, my dear,’ he replied somewhat “Your father has never addressed one word to me; 
sharply: ‘‘I have not the money.” and to my offer, after our marriage, to write to him, 


“But it must be done, otherwise we shall get a you objected. If my father has given me no money, 
bad name in the neighbourhood,” I said. “As itis, has yours given any to you; and yet you say he is 
Iam frequently half ashamed to enter the shops at a man of very great wealth ?” 
which we deal, and am also obliged to take things! De Vernieul looked at me angrily for a moment, 
of an inferior quality, which I should not do had I | but merely shrugged his shoulders, and snatched up 
the money at my disposal, to allow me to act as/| the newspaper by his side. My courage was now fully 
independently as I could wish.” aroused, and in spite of his contemptuous indifference, 

“Once more, Clara, I have not the money; se it is | I resolved not to let the matter drop. 
no use asking me for it,” | “T must insist,” I said, “ upon your telling me when 

“When do you think you will have it, so that I) you will let me have some money.” 
may give some settled time for the payment of the| ‘And I refuse to reply.” 
bills?” ‘Then once more I request you will write to my 

“Clara, you annoy me,” he said sharply. “I told) father respecting the money he promised me.” 
you I had not the money, and that ought to be “ And again I refuse.” 
sufficient. If you are occasionally a little short of ‘** We cannot continue to live in the manner we are 
cash during my absence, why do you not apply to | now doing,” I said. ‘“ We keep no company—nay, 
your father? He certainly has not been so liberal) more, we have not a single acquaintance, neither do 
to you or me that you need have any diffidence in| I wish for any. I practise the strictest economy in 
making the request.” all things, and yet we are unable to pay our way. 

“Pardon me, my dear husband,” I said, attempting | Money I must have, and if you will not write to my 
to shut my eyes to the disrespectful manner in which | father, I have but one alternative left. I will write 
he spoke of my father, “that is hardly the way to to yours, and that without fail, to-morrow.” 
put it. You know I have requested you, over and | “Take care, Clara, what you are about. I pro- 
over again, to speak to my father about the money | hibit your doing so.” 
he promised to give me when I married. Whydo}| “Then write yourself,” I said, 
you not do so now—you have a good opportunity ?” “That I refuse to do.” 

“And why should you not do it yourself, Clara?” My husband looked at me angrily for a moment, 
he said. “It would be less derogatory in you than | and threw himself back in his chair, as if deter- 
in me,” mined not again to open his lips on the subject. 

“T have done so once already, as you know, and, Then suddenly changing his tone and manner, he 
my father told me abruptly that if the question is to | turned round, and kindly taking my hand said to me, 
be mooted at all, it must come from you; so you} “Clara, dear, I may as well make a clean breast of 
must speak to him yourself.” it, and tell you all. When I received my father’s 

“And I positively refuse,’ said my husband. | letter, giving his consent to our marriage, I told you 
“Let him keep his money if he pleases; he can’t | at the time he was a man of that capricious tem- 
take it away with him to the next world, All I can | perament, that he might at any moment withdraw 
say is, he has behaved in the matter in a most dis-| it. Two days after the ceremony I received a letter 
honourable manner.” | from him retracting the promise he had made, and 

Great as was my love for my husband, I could} saying that if I dared to marry you without his 
not sit quietly under so gross an aspersion on the} consent, he would never acknowledge you as his 
character of my dear father. daughter-in-law, or speak to me again. And now 

“You are not justified,” I said, “in making use of ; you know all.” 
such terms as those when speaking of my father. I I was unable to answer one word. I can hardly, 
might with equal reason complain of the behaviour | at this distance of time from the occurrence, explain 
of your father to me, but until this an I have | to myself why I did not accuse my husband of deceit, 








never mentioned the subject to you.’ | or at any rate that he had kept the secret unjustly 
“And pray what cause for complaint have you | from me. I can only account for it from the intense 
against my father ?” he asked, with a sneer. | love I bore him blinding me to any imperfeetions he 
“T have made no complaint,” I replied. | had. Indeed, so far from being angry with him, I 


| 


“No, but your remark was tantamount to one,” ' remember that scarcely a few minutes elapsed before 
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Iwas attempting to construe his silence in the matter 
as a proof of his love for me. 

Seeing my altered mood, he said, in the same kind 
tone of voice in which he had last addressed me, 
* Now, Clara, I have told you all; so let me implore 
of you to be as patient as you can a little while 
longer, and do all you can to put off our creditors. 
There is much money at present owing to me, and I 
cannot understand the reason my agent in France 
has omitted to send me the amount due. I have 
written to him several times without receiving any 
reply. I will write again to-morrow, and such a 
letter as shall draw from him an immediate answer. 
If this should not be a satisfactory one, and I have 
reason to suspect he has practised any roguery, I 
will immediately go over to France, and not only 
prosecute him for his dishonesty, but sell some of 
the securities I hold. I shall then be able to return 
to England with sufficient money, not only to pay off 
everything we owe, but to keep us far above want for 
the future.” 

I cannot say these arguments, if now placed 
before me, would have appeared satisfactory; but I 
would then as soon have doubted “truth to be a 
liar” as the veracity of any assertion my dear husband 
might make. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
MY SECOND GREAT TROUBLE, 
THE next day, before he left home, my husband 
wrote, as he promised, to his agent in Paris. When 
he had finished the letter he placed it in my hands 
to read. 

“Tell me, Clara,” he said, when I had gone 
through it, “if Ican word it more strongly than I 
have done.” 

I admitted that it would not be possible. In it 
De Vernieul had insisted that the agent should 
forward to him without delay all the moneys of his 
that he had in his hands; and that if he failed to do 
so by three days after the receipt of the letter, he 
show'd take legal proceedings against him. I told 
my husband that I had no doubt I should be able to 
put off our creditors for at least a week, and he then 
left the house to attend to his business in the City. 

The week passed over, and no reply had been 
received from Paris. My husband now determined 
to take vigorous measures; and the same evening 
he left for France, promising that within three days 
I should receive a letter of credit for a considerable 
amount of money. My husband had been away a 
week, but no letter came, and I had not a shilling 
left in the house. I had received more than one 
notice of legal proceedings being taken against us, 
and was now fairly driven to desperation. 

I first wrote a very pathetic letter to my husband, 
imploring him to send me some money; and the 
letter posted, I drove off with Adeline to Spital 











Square. I contrived to have some private conver. 
sation with my mother, and tcld her all that had 
occurred without the slightest concealment, includ. 
ing the amount of our liabilities, and De Vernieul’s 
refusal to apply to my father, or allow me to write 
to the baron. 

To my astonishment, my mother showed not the 
least surprise at the intelligence, and merely said 
in reply, “It will not, my dear, be the slightest 
use your applying to your father on the subject 
of your dowry. I know he will only answer the ap. 
plication when it is made by De Vernieul, and [ 
should strongly object that even he should make it 
at the present time. Your father has lately greatly 
improved in health, both of mind and body, and a 
shock of this kind might bring on a relapse. You 
must not fret, dear Clara, about money matters, 
nor even allude to them before your father. Stay 
with us for the remainder of the day, and I will take 
care, from my private purse, that you do not go back 
empty-handed. Now, sit down, and make a list of 
all the sums you owe, and you shall have the money 
before you leave the house.” 

I did as my mother requested me, and found the 
who e of my liabilities, including the rent, amounted 
to £130. I must confess I was startled at the sun, 
but she desired me to tell her the whole truth, and 
I had done so. On leaving that day, and without 
saying a word, she placed in my hands a sealed packet, 
which, when I arrived at home, I found to contain 
three £50 notes; and grateful, indeed, was I to her 
for her kindness. 

Another week passed over our heads, but no news 
from my husband. So far as the question of money 
was concerned, this gave me but little trouble. At 
the same time I began to feel exceedingly anxious 
at his silence. I feared some misfortune might have 
befallen him; for a change in his affection I never 
doubted for one moment. A month passed, and still 
no news from De Vernieul, although I had written 
him several letters during the time. I now thought 
of applying to my mother for advice, but fearing it 
might elicit some very uncomplimentary remarks re- 
specting De Vernieul, I determined to keep silence 
a little longer. This I did, till another month had 
gone by, and then my anxiety could endure no longer, 
and I asked my mother how I ought to act on the 
occasion. 

“My dear,” she replied, “ what advice can I give 
you? I will not disguise from you that I have the 
strongest aversion to that man, and it would be a 
subject of the greatest happiness to me could I be 
certain you would never see him again.” 

“Still, mamma, he is my husband,” I said, be- 
ginning to cry. 

“T cannot blame you, Clara, my dear,” said my 
mother, affectionately, when she saw me in tears; 
“but remember, we look on his character from 
another point of view.” 
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“TIT must say, mamma, you have behaved to me 
in a very unkind manner,” I said. ‘You see the 
anxiety I am in, and I am sure you know more than 
you choose to say. All through you have been secret 
with me, and unjustifiably so. There is some mystery 
hanging over my marriage, and you have no right to 
keep it from me.” 

“Whatever secret I may have kept from you, 
Clara,” said my mother, “I did it with a view to 
your happiness, But as you choose to take it in 
that tone, and as I can foresee perfectly well that 
affairs are rapidly approaching a climax, I may as 
well tell you the truth. When I wrote to your 
father that you were married, and explained to him 
the reason your husband gave for the marriage 
taking place at so short a notice, your father deter- 
mined to call on the baron and make his acquaint- 
ance. He was received by him in the coolest and 
most insolent manner; and, as you know, Clara, your 
father is not a man to put up tamely with such 
treatment, he indignantly asked the baron for an 
explanation of his behaviour. ‘I have no explanation 
to give, sir,’ said the baron, haughtily, ‘If my son 
has married your daughter, he has done so with- 
out my consent, and as a father’s consent ought to 
be obtained, the marriage, by the laws of France, is 
invalid.’ ‘But,’ said your father, ‘you gave your 
written consent, and it was upon that the marriage 
took place.’ ‘I did nothing of the kind,’ said the 
baron; ‘I gave no consent—indeed, never should 
have given it, had my son requested me, which I 
must do him the justice to say he never did.’ 
‘Justice,’ said your father; ‘do you call an act of 
the kind justice?’ ‘All things are fair in love and 
war,’ said the baron, shrugging his shoulders, ‘and 
I decline giving any further opinion on the subject.’ 
‘Then,’ said your father, ‘I will. Your son has 
acted in the matter like a consummate scoundrel, 
and any father who can look upon the act with so 
calm an eye, is as great a scoundrel as the son.’ 

““A violent quarrel now ensued, and at last the 
baron, thoroughly enraged, called up a servant to 
his assistance, and your father was turned out of the 
house. Now, Clara, you know all, and can under- 
stand your father’s silence with respect to your 
dowry, and the objection your husband had to speak 
to him about it.” 

“Oh, mamma! what am I to do?” I said, after 
a moment’s silence. ‘‘ Pray advise me, for I am 
utterly bewildered.” 

“T hardly know, my dear, what advice to give you. 
I think perhaps,” she said, after a little reflection, 
“the best thing I can do will be to write to your 
father’s former agent in Paris, and ask him to make 
some inquiries respecting De Vernieul, and as soon 
as I receive his reply you shall have it forwarded 
to you.” 

Day after day now passed, and no intelligence 
arrived, either from my husband or my father’s 








correspondent, and each day my anxiety seemed to 
increase. To add to my embarrassment, a letter one 
day arrived from his solicitor stating that if a bill 
of exchange for three hundred pounds which had 
been accepted by M. de Vernieul was not paid within 
a week, legal proceedings would be commenced 
against him. My astonishment at the intelligence 
was so great that at first I was inclined to suspect 
the letter had been addressed by mistake to my 
husband, But on reading it a second time I found 
but too truly it was intended for him. I had but 
one course to adopt, and that was to show the letter 
to my mother, and ask what steps I ought to take 
in the matter. It struck me she hardly seemed sur- 
prised at its contents, but she admitted she was 
as completely at fault what ought to be done as I 
was myself. She spoke at first of the advisability 
of consulting my father, but after a moment’s con- 
sideration she objected. 

“I dread the effect the intelligence might have on 
your father,” she said, ‘‘and should prefer keeping 
it a secret from him, and the more so as I should 
be able, though with some difficulty, to procure the 
money for you, assuming the claim to be a just one. 
Perhaps, my dear, after all our better plan would be 
to go at once to our solicitor, Mr. Tufton, and con- 
sult him upon the matter. It is certainly always a 
disagreeable thing to be obliged to bring objection- 
able private family affairs under the notice of a 
solicitor, much and justly as we may respect him ; 
but in the present instance perhaps it would be the 
wiser course,” 

I agreed to my mother’s suggestion, and we both 
immediately started off to Mr. Tufton’s offices, 

After having read the letter attentively, before 
giving any decided opinion, Mr. Tufton asked me 
what I knew of the matter. I told him I had known 
nothing whatever about it before the letter had been 
placed in my hands, but that I believed the claim 
must be connected with one of my husband’s busi- 
ness transactions in the City. 

“My dear lady,” said Mr. Tufton, “in this affair, 
I am sorry to say, there is no business transactien 
whatever. I know by reputation the lawyer who 
wrote the letter, and a more dishonest fellow there 
is not in the whole legal profession. He is a noted 
West-end bill-discounter and money-lender, and of 
the worst class too. If you believe the signature to 
be your husband’s, were I in your place I should pay 
the money without any demur. By disputing it, you 
will in all probability be merely running up a heavy 
bill of costs, which you will have to pay in addition 
to the amount lent. Now having given that as my 
candid opinion, and to my own prejudice, for lawyer- 
like I have no inherent aversion to litigation—follow 
my advice and pay the money.” 

We thanked Mr. Tufton for his advice, which we 
told him we should follow. My mother then fur- 
nished me with the money, and the next day I took 
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up the bill of exchange, and paid the costs already 
incurred. 

My mind was now chiefly occupied in the increased 
anxiety I felt at not hearing from my husband, and 
in endeavouring to find excuses for the embarrassed 
position his affairs in Engiand were evidently in. I 
soon found one for the promissory note. The money 
had doubtless been raised to pay off the twelve 
months’ rent of the furnished house we lived in 
(for we had remained since our marriage in the same 
we had then engaged) and for other liabilities, 
possibly some connected with his business. On the 
silence of my husband, and also of my father’s 
Paris correspondent, I could come to no conclusion 
whatever. 

This doubt, which had hung over me for so many 
weeks, was at last cleared up, and that too with 
dazzling and startling clearness. A few days after I 
had taken up the bill of exchange, a cab drew up to 
the door, and my mother entered the house. As 
before, when she brought me intelligence of Edmond’s 
having absconded from home, she wore a thick veil 
over her face, and on lifting it her features presented 
the same distressed appearance. She sat silent in 
her chair some moments, as if afraid to speak, and I 
was equally silent from anxiety. At last I said to 











her, “‘ Tell me what has happened; I trust papa is 
not worse.” ‘ 

“No, my dear, and pray Heaven when he hears the 
intelligence I have this morning received from his 
correspondent in Paris, it may have no ill effect on 
him, which I greatly fear, for hear it he must.” 

* And what is it, mamma?” I said, in a state of 
breathless anxiety. 

“Oh! my dear, nerve up your courage to the 
utmost, for you will require it.” 

“For Heaven’s sake, mamma, do not talk to me 
in this manner, but tell me at once what is the 
intelligence you have received.” 

My mother, without making any verbal reply, 
placed her hand in her pocket, and drew from it a 
letter, which she gave me. A singular feeling now 
came over me, which I can hardly describe. Anxious 
as I was to know the contents of the letter, it 
remained unopened in my hand, as if my dread of 
knowing were greater that the anxiety to learn all, 
At last I drew the letter from the envelope and 
opened it. It was short and easily read, but before 
I had succeeded in doing so, the room and all 
the objects it contained seemed to move around me, 
and as they gradually faded away I fell senseless om 
the floor. (To be continued.) 








SHADOWS. 


BY THE REV. T. M. MORRIS, IPSWICH. 


“Until the day break, and the shadows flee away.”—Cant. ii. 17. 


my) all know what shadows are. There 
are few things with which we are 
| more familiarly acquainted. As long 
as we can remember anything, we can 
remember watching them as, with 
ever-changing forms, they ceaselessly flitted over 
land and sea. We have watched the shadows of 
early morn giving place to the brightening day; 
we have watched the deepening shadows of even- 
ing till they have lost themselves in the prevailing 








unwelcome guests. So has it been with us thus 
far, and so will it be until the period arrive when 
the true day shall break, and all shadows flee 
away. ; 


We are all perfectly familiar with the often-- 


quoted words which are placed at the head of this 
paper ; but while thus familiar with this and other 
Scriptural expressions in which the word shadow 
occurs, we may not have thought how largely God 
in his Word makes use of this idea of shadow for 


darkness of night. Though linked with the very | manifold purposes of illustration. It is our design 
word there are associations of sadness and sorrow, | to gather up into some kind of unity a few of these 


we cannot forget that shadows have uses, and a 
beauty of their own. Ina world constituted like 
this, we cannot conceive of light without shadow. 
The world would be intolerable as a dwelling- 
place, if there were no shadows. Though some- 
times we complain of shadows, we often crave the 
shade. Noi a little of the beauty which gladdens 
our eyes depends upon the ever-varying relations 
of light and shade. We do not go far without 
some shadow falling upon us—without casting 
some shadow upon others. Try as we will, we 
cannot help having to do with shadows. They are 
our constant attendants—companions whom we 
cannot shake off—our uninvited, but not always 








broadly-scattered allusions. 

We take, then, these words, “Until the day 
break, and the shadows flee away,” without any 
reference to the connection in which they are 
found, without any inquiry even as to their original 
meaning. We employ them merely as a point 
around which our thoughts may conveniently 
gather ; or rather, perhaps, as a point of departure 
whence we may go forth as we prosecute the line 
of thought the words not unnaturally suggest. 


2 
The first thought which presents itself is this: 
That there is a sense in which it may be said that 
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the day has broken, and that, ut least, some shadows 
have fled away. <A light is shining now that did 
not always shine, and many shadows which once | 
prevailed have been altogether, or in some large | 
degree, dispersed. 

Among these we may refer to the shadows of | 
the old ceremonial dispensation. Alluding to the | 
ornate and complicated ritual of the Mosaic | 
economy, the Apostie Paul speaks of it as “a 
shadow of good things to come.’ The ceremonies 
and services with which God’s ancient people 
were familiar were but the example and shadow 
of heavenly things. We all know the purposes 
which a shadow serves. In a limited degree it 
may reveal—make known—what perhaps, in the 
meantime, could not be otherwise made known. 
In a still greater degree it hides—conceals. Up 
to a certain point, it is capable of affording us 
information, but beyond that point it cannot go. 

If standing where we cannot see the object itself, 
we see the shadow which it projects, that shadow 
tells us something which apart from it we could 
not know; but there are many other things which 
it does not and cannot tell. It tells us of the 
existence of the object beyond, and which for the 
present lies out of the range of direct vision ; it 
gives us some idea of its form—its outline—but 
besides this there is much which we would like 
to know, of which it affords no intimation. 

For many ages God’s people had only shadows 
—adumbrations of better things to come—pat- 
terns, types, ensamples—very beautiful, very won- 
derful, teaching them much which otherwise they 
had not known, but which, after all, were very im- 
perfect, as compared with the great realities them- 
selves. Christ, the Sun of Righteousness, has now 
risen—the light of Gospel day is now shining, 
and these shadows have fled away. God’s people in 
old time had the Tabernacle and the Temple, with 
their ornate and stately services ; the long line of 
the Aaronic priesthood; their brazen and golden 
altars; their constantly repeated sacrifices; their 
swinging censers and ascending clouds of per- 
fumed smoke. We have none of these things; 
these shadows have fled away. We have the better 
things themselves—the substance, the reality— 
the spiritual counterpart of all that went before. 
We have lost nothing by the dispersion of these 
shadows. Though they had a mysterious beauty 
of their own, and served for awhile many useful 
purposes, we have reason to rejoice that these old 
shadows have given place to the better things 
themselves. 


II 
But though in the instances referred to, and 
in others that might have been mentioned, we 
may say that the day has breken, and that many 
shadows have fled away, we should not forget that 





there are still many shadows that remain. Our lot 





is cast in a world in which shadows of various 
kinds abound; and as long as we live here we 
shall assuredly have to do with shadows. 

Though we do not now depend on the teaching 
of the shadows of the old ceremonial system, there 
are still shadows that reveal and instruct—which 
we may not inappropriately speak of as shadows 
of better things to come. We have many of the 
“better things,” but we still wait for the best 
things of all. Itis true that the shadows of the 
old Jewish ceremonialism have been dispersed, 
and in their place we have, comparatively speak- 
ing, the substance—the reality; yet are many of 
those very things which we now possess and 
enjoy, though in advance of what went before, but 
types, figures, shadows of things greater and more 
blessed than themselves. We cannot yet dispense 
with shadows. There is much hereafter to be re- 
vealed, the direct vision of which we could not at 
present endure. As the services and ceremonies 
of the Jewish Church shadowed forth the greater 
privileges of the Gospel—the New Testament 
Church—so the privileges which we enjoy are but 
earnests, firstfruits, partial, imperfect anticipations 
of what we shall realise in the heavenly world. 
The simple services and ceremonies of the Christian 
Church shadow forth those great realities unto a 
perfect vision of which we shall attain by-and-by. 
Now we know in part, and see through a glass 
darkly, but then we shall see face to face, and 
know even as we are known. We have clearer 
light, larger knowledge, more distinguished privi- 
leges than were once enjoyed; but the “better 
things ” which we possess fall immeasurably short 
of the best things of all, which will stand disclosed 
to our wondering eyes when the heavenly day shall 
break and all shadows flee away. 

Besides the instruction more directly communi- 
cated in connection with the Christian Chureh, we 
are taught that all things, rightly understood, are 
shadows designed to instruct and reveal. Were not 
our eyes blinded by sin, we should be able to trace 
the mysterious harmony and accordance which 
subsist between the natural and spiritual worlds. 
In the endless varieties of Nature, and the bewil- 
dering complexities of Providence, we should 
discern the Divine order—the visible things making 
manifest the invisible—even the eternal power and 
Godhead. By both the miracles and parables of 
Christ are we invited to consider the profound 
though almost forgotten significance of Nature. A 
great part of Christ’s teaching consisted in this, 
showing to the children of men how the commonest 
things in Nature and Providence and Life shadowed 
forth great and eternal truths. 

But while there are still some shadows which 
reveal and instruct, there are others that darken and 
deceive. We probably enjoy a larger measure of 
light and knowledge than have been possessed at 
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any previous period of the world’s history. Many 
heavy shadows which once prevailed, have become 
less dense, or have been altogether dissipated. It 
is, however, sad to think how many things, even 
now, are lying in the thick, gloomy shadow of 
error, ignorance, prejudice, and superstition. It 
would be impossible to enumerate the evil shadows 
which darken, obscure, and even utterly hide much 
that should have the free and full light of heaven 
falling upon it. 

But, besides these shadows which darken and 
conceal whatever they fall on, there are other shadows 
which delude and deceive. Many spend their lives 
in the diligent but fruitless pursuit of shadows. 
They are led on in a vain chase by the prospect of 
enjoyment, which is never realised. A somewhat 
cynical writer makes human life to consist in 
shadow-hunting. Men are but “shadow-hunting 
or shadow-hunted shadows.” It seems a very 
foolish thing to do, yet is it that which men are 
ever doing. They are living in the midst of 
shadows; they are pursuing shadows; they are 
building their hopes upon shadows—living in a 
spectral world, they are the victims of perpetual 
illusion. To quote the words of a poet now but 
little read— 

“For our pursuits, be what they -vill, 
Are little more than shadows still; 
Too swift they fly, too swift and strong, 
For man to catch or hold them long.” 

There is an old and familiar saying to the effect 
that if you pursue your shadow, your back being 
to the sun, all your striving will bring you no 
nearer to it. Turn away from your shadow and 
speed towards the sun, and the very shadow which 
once evaded, now no longer sought, will unsolicited 
accompany you. The moral is obvious. If you 
seek pleasure directly and for its own sake, you 
will pursue a shadow which will ever elude your 
grasp; you will seek what you will never obtain. 
Observe God’s order, and all things will come 
right. Seek first the kingdom of God and his 
righteousness, and all other good things will be 
added to you. 

But there are shadows which we do or should 
seek. If you refer to the employment of this | 
figure in Scripture, you will find that its most fre- 
quent use is to set forth the comfortable shade | 
and protection which God affords his people in | 
Christ. In a country like ours, where we so| 
much more often complain of shade than of| 
sunshine, we do not readily apprehend the force 
and beauty of the figure, at least not so readily 
as an Oriental would. Just for a few weeks in 
the year, sometimes only for a few days, do we 
evince any anxiety to escape the heat and glare 
of the sunshine. We nearly always think and 
speak of the sad and sorrowful side of life as 











the “shady side.” Before we can appreciate this 





figure of speech, which is of such frequent occur- 
rence in God’s Word, we must call up to our view 
the circumstances and necessities of an Oriental 
and semitropical country—a cloudless sky, sultry 
air, the dry withering desert wind, great tracts of 
hot, burning sand, in which no water is, trees few 
and far between, and the few there are casting but 
little shade. We must be able, in imagination, to 
place ourselves in such circumstances to under- 
stand how welcome and necessary a thing shade 
is, and how the hearts of pilgrims would be lifted 
up as they come to some Elim, where there is a 
group of palm-trees, and wells with sweet cold 
water, or to a place where they can lie down and 
rest in the shadow of some great rock. If we refer 
to the Scriptures, we find that the comfortable 
protection and refreshment which God provides 
for us in Christ, is frequently likened to shade. 
‘A man shall be as a hiding-place from the wind, 
and a covert from the tempest, as rivers of water 
in a dry place, and as the shadow of a great rock 
in a weary land.” Itis true we do not need so 
much shade from the sun’s scorching heat as do 
those who dwell in tropical regions, but as pilgrims 
in the desert we want as much as any that spiritual 
refreshment and protection of which material shade 
is the divinely-selected symbol. We rest under 
the shadow of God’s wings. We abide under the 
shadew of the Almighty. We find it to be a very 
pleasant thing, and a very needful thing, to lie 
down and rest in what is to us as the shadow of a 
great rock in a weary land. 


III, 

Living in a world in which shadows abound, we 
are cheered by the assurance that the time is 
coming when the heavenly, the eternal day shall 
break and all shadows flee away. Then all clouds 
shall be dissipated, all obscuration cease. Though 
now and here we have an interest in a perfect 
Saviour, and the clear shining of the Sun of 
Righteousness, we are living in an imperfect state, 
a state of partial illumination. We do not even 
fully enjoy all the light there is to be enjoyed, or 
reflect all there is to be reflected. We have light 
here; we are the children of the light—the children 
of the morning. We have left the darkness of sin 
behind us; we do not abide in darkness; our faces 
are towards the light. But while the light we 
enjoy is brightness compared with the darkness 
of sin from which we have been emancipated, our 
life here is but as the dim, changeful dawn of the 
eternal day. From the light we now possess, we can 
form no adequate conception of the full meridian 
blaze which shall greet us by-and-by, by which all 
clouds shall be completely and for ever d.spersed, 
and before which all shadows shall flee away. 

When that day breaks we shall no longer need 
those shadows which reveal and instruct, for we 
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“There, give me your hand, sir, and thank’ee 
For the good as you've done a poor lad”—p. 634. 
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shall be in immediate contact with and in the very 
presence of the realities which projected them. 
We are now largely dependent upon religious 
ordinances and means of grace, and we should be 
careful not to undervalue them, not to neglect the 
use of them; but their presence and use imply 
that our vision is not now direct and immediate. 
When the true day breaks, we shall see all things 
clearly in a light which is associated with no 
shadow. 

We shall be entirely set free from those shadows 
which obscure and darken whatever they fall upon. 
There are many things which now lie in the shade, 
and which are partially or completely hidden, 
which will then be brought out of darkness into 
the light. And while set free from shadows which 
darken, we shall be not less completely emancipated 
from those which delude and deceive; we shall 
see things as they really are, when the day shall 
break and all shadows flee away. 

Do shadows symbolise what is sad or harmful 





—ihings we shun and shrink from? All such 
shadows will flee away before the glorious day- 
break we anticipate. All those imperfections 
which mar our present condition—all those things 
which exert an evil influence will disappear. If 
the true light have shone upon us, even here, sin 
no longer reigns; there it will nolongerewist. Here 
we know that evil is overruled for good: there evil 
will have no power, will find no place. ‘There 
shali be no more death, neither sorrow nor crying, 
neither shall there be any more pain; for the former 
things have passed away.” 

We shall there have no further need for shadows 
to protect us, for the sun shall not smite us by 
day, nor the moon by night. We, with our 
strengthened vision, shall not need to have the 
light which streams from the throne and face of 
God moderated and attempered for our use, and 
then, instead of abiding under the shadow of the 
Almighty, we shall rejoice in the light of his 
unveiled countenance. 








THE DYING STREET ARAB. 


@: 
, KNOWS what you mean, I’m a-dyin’— 


Well, I aint no worse nor the rest ; 
*Taint them as does nothin’ but prayin’, 
I reckons, as is the best. 


I aint had no father nor mother 
A-tellin’ me wrong from the right ; 

The streets aint the place—is it, parson P— 
For sayin’ your prayers of a night ! 


I never knowed who was my father, 
And mother she died long ago ; 

The folks here they brought me up somehows— 
It aint much they’ve teached me, I know. 


Yet I thinks they’ll be sorry and miss me, 
When took right away from this here, 

For sometimes I catches them slyly 
A-wipin’ away of a tear. 


And they says as they hopes I’ll get better: 
I can’t be no worse when I’m dead; 

IT aint had so jolly a time on't— 
A-dyin’ by inches for bread. 


I’ve stood in them streets precious often, 
When the wet’s been a-pourin’ down, 

And I aint had so much as a mouthful, 
Nor never so much as a brown. 








I’ve looked in them shops with the winders 
Chokefull of what’s tidy to eat, 

And I’ve heerd gents a-larfin’ and talkin’, 
While I drops like a dorg at their feet. 


But it’s kind on you, sir, to sit by me; 
I aint now afeerd o’ your face ; 

And I hopes, if it’s true as you tells me, 
We'll meet in that tother place. 


I hopes as you’ll come when it’s over, 
And talk to them here in the court; 
They'll mind what you says, you’re a parson 3 
There won’t be no larkin’ nor sport. 


You'll tell them as how I died happy, 
And hopin’ to see them again ; 

That I’m gone to that land where the weary 
Is freed of his trouble and pain. 


Now, open that book as you give me— 
I feels as it never tells lies— 

And read me them words—you know, guv’nor— 
As is good for a chap when he dies. 


There, give me your hand, sir, and thank’ee 
For the good as you’ve done a poor lad; 
Who knows, had they teached me some better, 

I mightn’t have growed up so bad? 
Marruias Bake. 
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THE DINGY 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘ ABOUT NELLIE, 


” ¢¢ 


THE 
CHAPTER I. 
/ER name was Polly and her nose turned 
a) up. She was not strictly pretty—the 
¥) defect to which your attention has been 
so immediately drawn prevented that— 
yet her face was one which, if once seen, 
was always remembered. She had beautiful eyes 
—almost black eyes, with heavy white lids and long 
dark lashes ; and with her hair twisted up round her 
head, yet drooping low over her forehead; with the 
slight colour she usually had in her cheeks, her clear 
brunette complexion, her red pouting lips, and with 
the light resting on her face, she looked at times 
not merely pretty, but almost beautiful ;—a face 
(in spite of the objectionable little nose, which was 
such a contradiction to any classical thought con- 
cerning her) fit for a Greek slave, or a painter’s 
ideal, or to play tyrant over any man’s heart—fit for 
any comparison you please, or to rival the perfect 
face of any standard beauty. There was a half-lazy 
expression in it, a sort of sleepy look of inquiry 
about the usually only half-opened eyes, a saucy, 
slightly-defiant smile about the mouth, a something, 
you scarcely know what, about the face that you 
could not forget. She was not strictly lady-like per- 
haps, any more than she was strictly pretty, and a 
turn-up can never look aristocratic, but she was 
certainly not the reverse; and she had a quite easy, 
don’t-care air of self-possession—yet not too self- 
assertive—which was almost graceful. She was fond 
of trinkets, of beads, of twisting bright-coloured 
things round her throat, knowing perfectly well that 
they made her look picturesque, and of wearing 
equally bright-coloured bows in her hair. She was 
fond of doing elaborate fancy-work, which she cobbled 
and made grubby before it was finished ; of trying to 
play brilliant compositions on the piano which were 
utterly beyond her, for she could only master pretty 
memory-haunting snatches, and the quaint, simple 
little ballads which so well suited her low, sweet, but 
not very cultivated, voice. She delighted in getting 
a book she could not understand (she could laugh or 
cry over a love-story—but there her perceptive powers 
regarding literature ended), and after lazily reading 
a page or two in her father’s easy chair, leaning back 
her head and going to sleep with the book over her 
nose; and yet she was quick and sharp and clever 
in spite of it all. She often had holes in her gloves, 
and buttons were seldom on them after the second 
time of wearing. She was even capable of tearing 
the “ gathers” out of her dress, and sticking them 
in with a pin. She was wilful and impatient, and 
indolent and coquettish, and yet she was never un- 
womanly; and always, in whatever mood it suited her 
capricious temper to be in, lovable. 
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TROUBLES OF CHATTY AND MOLLY,” ETC. ETC. 


| Her father and mother were an odd couple in their 
| way—the most matter-of-fact people in the world; 
and yet it had been a runaway match. Mrs. Dawson 
was rather proud of the fact, and delighted in pub- 
lishing it; and in telling Polly, in an almost simple, 
childish manner (she was a simple, childish woman, 
in spite of her fifty years, and her share of the 
cares and troubles of this weary world), that she 
was not half so pretty a girl as her mother had been 
before her. 

“TI must have been worth looking at,” she would 
add conclusively, “for your father eloped with me, 
and no one ever ran away with an ugly girl, unless 
she happened to be an heiress, which I did not happen 
to be; for your poor dear grandfather was only a 
country curate, with three daughters to bring up and 
educate, all on his stipend, which he did, very much 
to his credit.” 

Thus she totally ignored the facts of the case, 
which were simply that Henry Dawson had been as 
stingy when a young man as he was miserly when a 
middle-aged one, and knew that by getting married 
on the sly he not only escaped a fuss but a consider- 
able expense. She was a nerveless little woman, 
childish, and apt te be pettish, and to make pettish 
little speeches, indolent like her daughter, and fond 
of finery, delighting in being made much of, and in 
bewailing in strict confidence to a sympathising 
friend Mr. Dawson’s increasing love of money and 
aversion to part with it. 

Above all, however, Mrs. Dawson loved recounting 
anecdotes of her youthful days and the society in 
which she had then moved. Her father had been 
the curate of Benthwaite in the lake district (no, you 
do not know it, and they have omitted to place its 
name on the map, but it is not very far from Keswick, 
and very near to St. John’s in the Vale); his cloth 
gave him and his three daughters a position, though 
a threadbare one. ‘‘The gentry,” as the trades- 
people called them, which consisted of a few good 
old families living in good old-fashioned houses, sur- 
rounded by land, and built under the shelter of the 
hills, considered themselves bound occasionally to 
ask the curate to dinner, and, as they grew up, one 
or two of his daughters with him. This was how Mrs. 
Dawson had scen “society.” She had never for- 
gotten the gloomy glories of those pompous solemn 
dinner-parties, at which she never saw a new face or 
heard any subject discussed the interest of which was 
not centred in or confined to Benthwaite. 

“ You know, Polly,” Mrs. Dawson would say to her 
daughter, “your poor grandpapa, as clergyman of 
the place, was able to give his daughters introduc- 
tions into such excellent society, and though I say it 
we were never anything but a credit to him. I shall 
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never forget how nice your Aunt Mariaand I looked | 


one November when we went to the Laurels—the 
Brandfords lived there, they do to this day indeed— 
we had new white muslins for the occasion.” 

“Didn’t they get very crumply ?” asked Polly. 

“No, miss, they did not,’ Mrs. Dawson replied 
emphatically. “In my days girls were quiet and 
subdued, and took care of their dresses, and were 
not fast, nor hoydenish, nor masculine, as they are 
Row.” 

“Oh,” answered Polly, feeling slightly snubbed, 
but not knowing why, for she was not any one of the 
three, though she felt self-conscious, as one is apt to 
do when a remark is made at some unknown person, 
and only two are present. 

It had been rather a relief to the curate when, as 
his daughters reached maturity, Henry Dawson, then 
reading hard for the law (he was a solicitor), had 
proposed for the youngest, and knowing him to be 
steady and persevering (his affection for Mammon 
was not then so fully developed), he was not so very 
angry when one fine morning he heard that they had 
quietly entered into the bonds of holy matrimony, 
without either his permission or assistance. His 
second daughter soon afterwards married a rising 
young doctor of Kendal, in Westmoreland, and the 
eldest remained at Benthwaite in single blessedness, 
which was rendered comfortable by a snug little 
legacy from an almost unknown aunt, who died just 
before the curate finished his quiet good life and was 
carried to his home outside those walls within which 
his voice had so often told the weary and heavy- 
laden of Him who giveth rest. 

Since her marriage Mrs. Dawson had only once, 
three years afterwards, visited her native place. Mr. 
Dawson had been too niggardly to allow her to spend 
so much money in travelling, which was hard on 
Benthwaite, for it had been profitable and even 
generous to him. Many of those who had once in- 
vited his wife to their houses had remembered that 
her husband was a struggling man, and when they 
had wanted legal advice had written, and occasionally 
even sent for him. Still he was ungrateful; it was 
his nature, and it would not let him pay his wife’s 
fare down to see those who remembered that “she 
used to be a nice unpretending girl,” any more than 
it would let him listen to her own plaintive little 
remark, that she did “so long to see the purple 
heather on the hills again.” 

“You see,” she observed one day to Polly, after 
she had recounted the family history almost as it has 
thus been given; “‘ you see we all turned out well, 
my dear.” 

“Yes, mamma, you did,” she answered, affec- 
tionately. She loved her mother, and all the childish, 
pettish, undecided ways of her weak nature. “On 
the whole, grandpapa’s three daughters were not 


such a bad speculation after all, in spite of his | 


shallow pocket; were they, mamma?” 








“ Speculation ! what do you mean? daughters are 
human beings, and not speculations.” 

“ Oh, I thought——” Polly began, with an idea of 
saying something wonderfully clever, but not able to 
put it in words at the moment; and when she was, 
it was too late for a repartee, however brilliant, to 
take effect. The number of clever things left unsaid 
because they are invented just half a second too late 
is lamentable. 

Henry Dawson was a miser by nature. Saving 
with him was a cardinal virtue, and one which ruled 
every action of his life. He had only married, for 
the same reason that he had taken the dingy-look- 
ing house at Kensington, to gain a social position, 
which was necessary for his professional prosperity; 
but he had acquired both wife and house in an eco- 
nomical manner. The first was a poor man’s daughter, 
and he carefully assured her that she would only be 
& poor man’s wife, though he was then making a com- 
fortable income, which was yearly increasing; nay, he 
even said to her in their courting days, in the semi- 
pathetic voice he always assumed when he wanted to 
carry a point, “ You will remember that I am a poor 
man, and you won’t hanker after fine dresses, and 
trinkets, and other useless things, will you, Mary? 
They don’t make you look a bit better; indeed you 
look far prettier in your simple dresses than if you 
wore the finery of a duchess.” 

And the simple country girl forgot her fancy for 
gewgaws, and answered him, simply, “Oh yes, 
Henry, if I only look nice in your eyes, what do I 
care ?” 

A woman has always an utter absence of selfish- 
ness towards the man she fancies herself in love with, 
and there is something grateful to her nature in 
giving up to him anything she has cared or thought 
much of previously. Thus the knowledge that she 
would never possess the silks and satins for which 
she had so often longed, rather strengthened her 
feeling towards him than otherwise, just as we often 
feel grateful towards one for whom we have done a 
generous action—he has given us something pleasant 
to remember. : 

“That’s right, dear,” he answered, pleased to have 
gained his point, yet not of a sufficiently sensitive 
nature to understand the little concession she had 
made almost without being aware of it. So he won 
his wife inexpensively, and took her home to shabby 
lodgings over the offices he rented in the City, where 
she would probably have spent the greater part of 
her married life if chance had not befriended her. 

An elder brother of her husband’s, almost the only 
relation he had in the world, a good-natured, easy, 
generous fellow—the opposite of Henry Dawson in 
every way—obtained an excellent appointment abroad; 
and having a house of furniture, not handsome yet 
good, and little the worse for wear, he made it 
parting gift to his brother. 

“TI don’t believe you would ever have common 
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sense enough to buy any for yourself,” he said; “and 
I have come into a good thing in getting this post, 
so you and your wife may have the sticks—my con- 
tribution towards giving you a start in life; do you 
see, Harry? And don’t keep that poor little woman, 
who has been used to fresh air all her life, packed up 
in the City any longer. Take a house, and let her 
feel she has a home ; besides, it will make you look 
like a respectable professional man, and be ten per 
cent. in your pocket in the long run.” By this last 
clause he unconsciously carried the day. “I believe 
you are as rich as a Jew already with your hoarding 
ways,” he added. 

“Tve nothing to hoard—nothing at all; it’s a 
struggle to make the two ends meet.” 

‘* You take care to keep the ends so far apart,” his 
brother answered. 

Soon afterwards he bought from a bankrupt client 
for a mere song (exulting inwardly that he escaped 
paying anything extra for fixtures) the lease of the 
house at Kensington. Thus he acquired cheaply, 
as far as appearances could give it him, a social 
position. 

He was a strange man, working early and late 
at his profession, taking no one into his confidence, 
hoarding and saving for no visible purpose; for he 
grudged spending a penny even on his son, the only 
child he had excepting Polly, though he cared for 
him more than for anything in the world, after his 
money. Do not imagine that he was a conventional 
miser, thin and lantern-jawed, and grim-mannered, 
sitting up at night to count his gain, and hoarding 
it away in bags, after the approved and supposed 
custom of his class. He was nothing of the kind; he 
was an intensely bland and chatty and polite man. 
His ruling passion was never guessed, beyond his 
household, even by those who knew him best, for 
though he was never known to do a generous action, 
or to give away a single penny piece in charity, 
still it is astonishing what suavity and blandness 
will do, and of these Henry Dawson perfectly 
understood the power. He fraternised with men 
by appearing to round his views to their opinions. 
He made love (in a highly platonic and harmless 
manner) to women, he petted children, and he stroked 
animals; it all cost nothing, could do him no harm, 
and might, and did, do him some good. People said 
he was a humbug, but why they said it they did not 
exactly know. He had few firm friends, for no one 
thoroughly believed him, but he had no fixed enemies, 
He had long ago left the offices he rented when he 
first married, had gone into partnership with a clever 
speculative lawyer, who had put a good round sum 
into the concern, had airy offices in Old Jewry, and 
an established position, Altogether, Dawson and 
Albury was a flourishing legal firm. 

At home, though he was cold and apathetic, he 





was neither harsh nor unkind in any but money 
matters, and then he cloaked his meanness with the 
plea of poverty, and anxiety for the future. His 
house was good-sized and well furnished, but many 
a cottager was richer in comfort and luxury than its 
inhabitants. He grudged every penny spent in house- 
hold comfort; he considered the price of the bread 
and butter a guest would consume; he never invited 
a soul to dinner, unless he considered that in doing 
s0 he gained more than the entertainment cost, and 
then a speech about “simplicity and poverty, but a 
welcome,” covered his meanness. His wife did not 
dare indulge in the simplest addition to her dinner- 
table, the merest relish to her breakfast, without 
asking his permission. He knew when the coals 
came in, and how long they should last ; when his 
wife and daughter had new dresses, and if they 
asked for more suggested that the old ones should 
be turned. He grudged the one servant they kept ; 
he made them go to bed early to save firing and gas; 
he would not let them take a sitting in church, and 
reluctantly rescued them from the free seats by un- 
willingly giving the pew-opener a shilling at Christ- 
mas. Mrs. Dawson had a housekeeping book, which 
was 80 closely examined that she had no little pickings 
for herself. Polly had no pocket-money, and had 
to treasure up her now and then present of a 
sovereign from her Aunt Maria, and be as choice 
over the ribbons she purchased therewith as were 
the daughters of even poorer men than her father 
over precious stones and trinkets. 

Jack, the only member of the family not yet de- 
scribed, was a clever, delicate boy, and the one person 
for whom Henry Dawson cared, yet he grudge 
even him the luxuries his health required (he hal 
outgrown his strength), and absolutely refused to 
supply them. “He did*not want them,” he said; 
“boys of his age were always listless and languid, 
if they grew too fast; and to pamper him up would 
only prevent his getting hardy.” And so the boy 
pined and coughed and grew thin, and turned from 
the untempting food he could not eat. He was not 
like other boys; he had never associated with them, 
for his mother taught him his early lessons (as Polly 
—who had, however, “picked up” most of what 
she knew—had been taught before him); but she 
complained, when he had mastered the rudiments 
of his own language, that she could not teach a boy 
so easily as a girl, and asked her husband to do for 
Jack, what she would not have dared ask him to do 
for herself, expend money and send him to schoo!. 
He evaded her petition, however, though he was him- 
self anxious that the boy should be well educated; 
“next year, if he could afford it, he should go.” So 
Jack had still his mother for a school-mistress, and 
Polly for piayfellow and companion. 

(To be continued.) 
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BRAVERY 


PART ITI. 
mm BOUT a week after the event I have 
j mentioned, a fair was held in the neigh- 
bourhood, and several of the elder boys 
were very anxious to visit it, but knew 
they would never get permission from 
the master to join such a mixed throng; so Master 
Jenkins, with Nelson and a few others who considered 
themselves equally brave, decided to tie their bed- 
clothes together, to let themselves out of their bed- 
room window, and thus achieve their object. Many 
other and really courageous boys sleeping in the same 
dormitory tried to dissuade them from their purpose, 
but in vain, and were called cowards for not joining 
in it. Our friend Tom had a great inclination to 
attach himself to the party, and would certainly 
have done so, but found he lacked what he termed 
the courage, or which might have been with much 
more propriety described as the daring and reckless- 
ness, necessary to defy the school authorities, 

The scheme was carried through without being 
discovered, Within a very short time, however, an ill- 
ness broke out in the school, which threatened to be 
of a veryserious nature. The master could not account 
for the infection being brought to his house, except 
through a servant who had been slightly attacked. 
She was accused of going into a certain part of the 
town, in defiance of strict orders to the contrary, 
which had been given to all in the house except the 
pupils, who were supposed always to be accompanied 
by their tutors. The boys heard for the first time 
that a contagious disease was raging in one street ; 
and the guilty ones remembered to have passed that 
way to the fair. They heard, too, of the charge 
against the servant, who in vain protested her inno- 
cence, Several proper-spirited boys were most urgent 
in begging the real culprits to confess all. “Just 
imagine me,” said Nelson, “ going up like a coward, 
and confessing that I got out of window to see a 
few peepshows! Let him think it is the girl; she 
will leave and soon get another place.” 

© Well, now I think you’re a bit of a coward, after 
all, Nelson,” replied one of his schoolfellows; “ why 
not out with it at once like a man, if only to get the 
girl out of a scrape? Why, I'd rather take the blame 
myself, though you know I not only would not go, 
but tried hard to keep you back.” 

* Well, we all know you can preach, so don’t begin 
now. I’ll make it all right with Becky; I can soon 
get her a place amongst our friends at home.” 

“ That’s not the thing ; you ought to let Mr. True- 
man know that she has not disobeyed his orders. If 
you don’t do her this justice, I must for you; so which 
is it to be?” 

“Not I,” replied Nelson, with a defiant air. 
you choose to be such a fool you may.” 
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AND BRAVADO. 


So Andrews turned away in great indignation, 
and went direct to the master’s study. Upon being 
admitted he said, “I wish to say a few words to you, 
sir, about the servant who has been ill.” 

“Well, go on. What can you have to say about 
her? She is leaving to-night, for disobedience and 
falsehood.” 

“T know, sir; but I have come to tell you that I 
know who went through that street, and actually 
into an infected house to ask for some water; but do 
not ask me to tell more.” 

“This is not like you, Andrews. Why do you not, 
in your usual frank way, tell the whole truth? why 
conceal anything from me ?” 

“Tam sorry I cannot say more. Believe me, the 
girl is innocent; and I am sure the guilty will not 
go unpunished.” 

“Was it yourself? Tell meat once, for if penitent 
I shall say no more about it.” 

“TI cannot tell you any more.” 

“Then you may leave the room. It is well your 
conscience has urged you to do an act of justice, but 
I should certainly have thought better of you had 
you been more eandid.” 

Poor Andrews left his kind master with a heavy 
heart at having incurred his displeasure, but thank- 
ful that he had possessed sufficient courage to carry 
out his plan. 

That same evening, when all the boys were assem- 
bled for prayers, Mr. Trueman took the opportunity 
of speaking very seriously to them upon the evil of 
clandestine actions. He alluded briefly to the pain and 
trouble he had suffered, through the folly of some one 
who had not the common honesty or bravery to own 
a fault; but he was thankful to add that just enough 
had been confessed to save him from committing an 
act of injustice.” 

A few weeks after the event just alluded to the 
school broke up for summer holidays; and upon re- 
assembling in September, much was said about the 
Christmas prizes, especially the one for “bravery,” 
which was to be a very handsome set of ivory chess- 
men. 

November had now set in, with its dreary, fogg 
days ; but even this month has its charms for boys. 
The fifth was looked forward to with great expecta- 
tion. Many importations of fiteworks had already 
been stowed away in a shed set apart for the purpose. 

At last the happy moment arrived when the sport 
was to begin. Various acts of bravado among his 
pupils were closely observed by Mr. Trueman, who 
gently chid them for running unnecessary risks for 
the sake of amusement. A few little boys, who were 
unobserved, entered the shed, and began building a 
gunpowder train. Before setting light to it they 
went back a few yards, and dared either of their 
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companions to apply the match, One little fellow, 
without knowing: the consequences of such an act, 


Tom could not help agreeing that Jackson was 
right, especially when he heard of Andrews’ conduct 


volunteered, and foolishly, not only lit the powder, | regarding the servant; he was forced to admit that 


but stayed to watch it, his companions laughing and | 


clapping their hands, But this fun only lasted a 
moment, for immediately there was a loud report, 
and the whole ground was enveloped in smoke, and 
the boys ran helter-skelter towards the house, quite 
regardless of the poor child. 

Our young friend Jackson inquired of those 
running from the spot what had occurred. Upon 
being hurriedly told of little Robinson’s fate, he ran 
through the smoke, which nearly took his breath 
away. Finding the shed in flames, he groped his 
way along the ground, till, feeling what he sought 
for, he caught the boy in his arms and ran towards 
the house. He was met by the master, hastening to 
the spot, who took the child and quickly put him to 
bed. The doctor was called in, and he pronounced 
his patient to be badly burnt, besides being nearly 
suffocated with the smoke. His eyebrows and eye- 
lashes were singed off; altogether, he presented a 
pitiable spectacle. 

The end of the year arrived. The boys were 
packing their boxes, and making other prepara- 
tions for going home. Our two friends, Tom Price 
and Phil Jackson, met by appointment, under an 
old tree in the garden. Tom first pulled out his 
pocket-book, and with a smile began to enumerate 
all the brave acts he had noted down, and by whom 
performed. 

Stop, stop!” said Jackson; “gently, my boy; 
What is this? ‘Throwing a snowball at the French 
master.’ Surely you would not call that a brave act ?” 

* Not many boys would have the courage to do it.” 

“Tt is to be hoped few boys would bemean them- 
selves so, I see, Tom, how it is; you mistake acts 
of bravado for bravery. All your list of actions 
would certainly come under the first heading. I will 
just read them over, and I think you will agree with 
me: ‘ Walking along the roof of the house.’ ‘ Hang- 
ing by one foot from the highest tree.’ ‘Upsetting 
an old woman’s apple-stall.’” ‘Getting out of bed- 
room window.’ Ican read no more. I declare you 
have not put down one brave action. What do you 
say to Andrews saving the lives of those two boys, 
who were nearly drowned? And as to your bedroom 
window business, I should like to know who were 
bravest—those who got out for their own gratification, 
or he who has to this day been coolly looked upon 
because he chose to take the blame on himself rather 


than see an innocent person suffer. I tell you what | 


it is, Tom, several of us have resolved we will not go 
home till Mr, Trueman knows all about that affair, 
I did not know, till I heard Nelson bragging of his 


refusal to comply with Andrews’ request, how it was | 


that Becky got over her troubles, nor why it was 





it required a great deal more courage to bear blame 
without deserving it than to ride a barebacked horse, 
or to perform any other such-like feat. 

At last the breaking-up day arrived. The boys 
were all assembled in the schoolroom. The clergy- 
man was present, and gave each prize as it was 
awarded for the different subjects. Many a longing 
eye glanced at the splendidly-carved chessmen, won- 
dering who was to become the owner, till the master 
began commenting upon the different acts of bravery 
he had observed during the year. Andrews’ name 
occurred twice, and Jackson’s the same ; several of the 
others once. He felt in a difficulty through this, and 
would therefore put it to the whole school, and take 
their votes as to the greatest bravery exhibited; but 
Jackson instantly stepped forward, and explained 
Andrews’ noble conduct regarding the servant. 

The master was delighted to find that he had been 
angry without a cause, and joyfully handed the hand- 
some present to Andrews, at the same time assuring 
him he considered that he had well merited it. He 
also spoke highly of Jackson’s magnanimity and 
bravery, expressing his intention of rewarding it in a 
sti]l more substantial form. M. N. 
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244. Give instances from which it is clear that 
priests were not precluded from obtaining property 
for themselves. 

245. During the time that Moses was leader of the 
Israelites two cases occurred of persons being placed 
in prison. Give them. 

246. In the history of the monarchy we read of 
two cases when the kings, being hard pressed, taxed 
the people heavily. Give them. 

247, There is a passage in one of the historical 
books, written after the Pentateuch, in which refer- 
ence is made to the Israelites being fed with a supply 
of bread from heaven, and of water from the rock. 
Give it. 

ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 607. 

230. Isa. xiii. 3; Lam. i. 15; Joel iii. 13. 

231. Mark xii. 36. The quotation is from Ps, 
ex. 1. 

232. Acts xxii. 8. 

233. “ When he was praying” (Luke iii. 21). 

234. (1) Not to torment them; (2) not to send 
them into the deep; (3) to allow them to enter into 
the swine, 

235, Nabal (1 Sam. xxv. 11, 37, 38). 

236. Luke xxii. 34. 


237. On the morning of his resurrection the angels 


that he has been treated so coldly to what he used to | in the tomb said, ‘‘ Remember,” &c, (Luke xxiv. 


be, but we now see it all.” 


\ 6, 7). 
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i BIBLE NOTES, 
THE LABOURERS IN THE VINEYARD (Matt. xx. 1--16), 


T has been well observed that “our Lord’s | law (Deut. xxiv. 15), the labourers are called to 
parables teach us much, provided we in- | receive their hire. Those who had laboured for one 
terpret their meaning in a summary way, | hour only, who had come in without any agreement, 
and do not search into all the parts of the ‘are first paid, and receive the sum which was 
parable in an inquisitive manner, All the | promised as wages to those who were hired early in 

details are not serviceable for the explanation of! the morning. The reward meted out to them is the 
what is meant, but are to be taken together to ‘same as that which was assured to those who were 
form a picture of some great matter which sets forth | to perform a full day’s work. They who had been 
a lesson for the profit of the hearers.” These ! first hired receive every one a penny, and no more, 
remarks are specially applicable to the interpreta- | according to their agreement. They are disappointed, 
tion of this parable. We must consider its general | and murmur against the householder, and. utter in- 
scope, and not lay too much stress upon the various | vidious words against their fellow-labourers who had 
little details that fill it up. | received the call after them. They state the grounds 
“Having agreed with the labourers for a penny a! of their dissatisfaction clearly. ‘ Not only have these 
day, he sent them into his vineyard.’ This parable was ‘last worked a far shorter time than we, but they 
an answer to a question Peter asked his Master, | began their toil when the sun was far down, and yet 
and is meant to show that the manner of God’s | thou hast made them equal to us who have borne the 
dealings with those whom he calls to the privilege burden and heat of the day.” But the householder 
of working for him is similar to that of a house- | answered and said to one of them, probably to him 
holder who should go out “early in the morning to ! who acted as spokesman, “ Friend, I do thee no wrong. 
hire labourers.” What the one penny given to all 'didst not thou agree with me for a penny? Take 
may mean is hard to say, nor ought too much stress i thine own, and leave me.” They fancied they had a 
be ‘laid upon it. With some of the labourers an | right to more; he showed them that he was dealing 
agreement is made before they entered on their | justly with them. “Is it not lawful,’ he asks, “for 
work ; others, as the day advanced were sent to the | me to do what I will with mine own? Is thine eye 
vineyard with the promise that whatever was right ‘evil because I am good?” He thus justifies his 
they should have. This householder represents God, sovereign right over his own things, and shows them 
who seeks men, and waits not to be sought by them. | if they will but see it, that so long as ke is just to 
The design of the parable seems to show itself here. , them, he surely may be good and liberal to others: 
It is God who calls labourers into his vineyard—the , he does them no harm, while he willingly benefits 
visible Church. He made a special covenant with | others. If there be one thing more clearly developed 
the Jews, whom he called first, on special terms. than another in this parable, it is, that in the king- 
He did not specify these terms to others whom he dom of heaven salvation is offered to all in equal 
called afterwards, and is ever calling into the same | terms. 
vineyard; but he tells them that he will give them | By the murmurers are meant the Jews, to whom 
what is right. God had shown special favour by calling them first 
“Why stand ye here idle all the day? They say! to his kingdom, and who were displeased that the 
unto him, Because no man hath hired us.” This | glad tidings of salvation were proclaimed t the 
answer shows that they who made it would have ; Gentiles—who were indignant that God had shown 
gone into the vineyard before, had they been hired. his goodness, by placing the whole Gentile world in 
They now willingly do his bidding, in full trust | Christ on a footing of equality with themselves. 
that he will deal fairly with them. Not one of us | This parable is a warning to Peter, who had asked 
who has it in his power to read God's revealed will | Christ, ‘What shall we have therefore ?”—that is, 
could make a similar excuse to this were he asked | “what reward shall we receive who have forsaken 
a like question. Yet among us the truth of this | all to follow thee? What will be the reward given 
parable will always be exemplified, there will be|to us who have followed thee, and have borne the 
many entering into the vineyard, even to the last | burden and heat of the day?” “You have indeed 
hour of the working day, in full reliance on the| laboured for me; I called you first. Others have 
promise, “ Whatsoever is right, ye shall receive.” worked for me too, they shall also be rewarded. 
“When even was come, the lord of the vineyard saith | Take heed therefore, from the example I have given 
unto his steward, Call the labourers, and give them their | you, that ye murmur not against the goodness I dis- 
hire, beginning from the last unto the first.’ In the! play to them, lest ye who are first shall be last, and 
evening, in accordance with the precept of the | those who are last shall be first.’’ 
















































